MY   AFRICAN   NEIGHBOURS

know better than to run away from elephants. I have seen
natives, under a charge of these, lie down and remain
motionless on the ground, knowing that the short-sighted
giants would mistake them for logs and step over them. I
have seen Wataveta killing elephants with bows and
arrows. There were a lot of men, it is true; still, their
audacity was marvellous; they were like king crows. The
same people also hunt elephants by hamstringing them and
then finishing them off with spears.

Not many years ago, an English officer in Uganda, who
had been seized by a lion, was rescued by his own native
servant, who beat the animal off with a whip of hippo hide;
and a little later, in German East Africa, a German officer
whom I personally knew was saved in the same way by an
askari, who, afraid to shoot, drove the lion away with the
butt-end of his rifle.

A missionary told me how, in Kondeland, an unarmed
native saved a little girl who had been seized by a lion. The
latter was playing with the child as a cat plays with a
mouse, carrying her in its mouth for a few yards without
hurting her, then putting her down and moving away to
some distance, to sit down and watch. The native picked
up the child and walked slowly backward, step by step,
stopping dead still whenever the lion made a rush, and so at
last reached a place of safety. I know of several instances
when natives have beaten off adult leopards with cudgels,
and in the great lion-infested plains of East Africa, the
killing of lions with spears by natives, as was done by
Malikanoi's young son, is by no means uncommon.

When the Masai, bravest and most romantic of natives,